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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Sennacherib. 
(Concluded from page 403.) 3 
The Jewish councillors who during Rab- 
thakeh’s harangue had rent their clothes with 
,orror at the blasphemy they had been com- 
»elled to hear, re-entered the city, and told 
the king the result of their mission. His grief 
}nd indignation were not less than their’s ; 
me rent his clothes, put on sackcloth, and 
went to the Temple, dispatching at the same 
ime the two ministers, in the guise in which 
hey had returned from the Assyrian camp, 


3] 


o the prophet Isaiah, to make him acquainted 


The town is evidently strongly garrisoned, 
for even after one of the gates has been forced 
and the-besiegers are pouring in, the towers 
are stoutly defended by archers ; and the citi- 
zens, men and women, crowd to the house 
tops and hurl flaming brands down on the 
scaling ladders the Assyrian soldiers are plant- 
ing against the walls. 

At a safe distance sits Sennacherib watch- 
ing the operations of his army from his throne 
of state; two or three attendants hold a silk 
canopy over him to protect his head from the 
rays of the sun, his feet repose luxuriously 
on an embroidered footstool, and while thus 
seated, carefully guarded from fatigue or dan- 
ger, his eyes rest complacently on a group of 
executioners who are already dealing with 
some prisoners brought from the town. (Some 
of the barbarities represented in the pictures 
we omit.) Several men, stripped of all their 
clothes, and with ropes round their necks, 
approach the throne to sue for their lives. 

‘he destruction of Lachish had been ac- 
complished, and Sennacherib in similar fashion 
was watching the attack of his army on 
Libnah, when the embassy returned and re- 
ported the reception they had met with at 
Jerusalem. 

Sennacherib listened to his embassador’s 


With the insulting words that had been spoken |deseriptiomof the calmness of the Jewish king 


»f the God of Israel, and to entreat his coun- 
tel and prayer. A day of trouble and rebuke 
}nd blasphemy had come upon them, and yet, 


and his people with amazement, in which 
something of respect must have mingled, for 
he took the trouble of sending a letter, ap- 


bridle in his lips, and turn him back by the 
way by which he came.” 

The scene and circumstances of the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army are involved in 
some obscurity. It appears that after the 
fall of Libnah, Sennacherib hastened forwards 
across the desert towards Egypt. He was 
anxious to meet and engage the forces of the 
governor of Lower Egypt—a tributary prince 
named Sethos—before Tirhakah, the king of 
Ethiopia, and head king of the whole country, 
could arrive with the powerful army he had 
assembled in the upper country for the defence 
of the Delta. 

At the end of a day’s march Sennacherib 
found himself within sight of the enemy, who 
had drawn up before Pelusium, and ordered 
his camp to be pitched for the night. To him 
that day had been like any other day of march 
onward towards victory; perhaps he may 
have given a thought to the letter he had 
sent to Hezekiah, which would then be arriv- 
ing at Jerusalem. He may have speculated 
for a moment how it would be received; but 
if he could have looked across the space and 
seen the letter spread out, and heard Heze- 
kiah’s appeal and Isaiah’s answer, he would 
certainly not have discerned any reason for 


said Hezekiah in his message to the prophet,|parently written with his own hand, to re- 
*It may be that the Lord wiil hear all the|monstrate with Hezekiah on his insane confi- 
vords of Rabshakeh, whom the king of As-|dence—a boastful, insulting letter, which yet 


syria has sent to reproach the living God, and 
svill reprove the words; wherefore lift up thy 
forayers for the remnant that are left.” 

Isaiah’s answer was full of comfort for the 
messengers and the king, who prostrate on 
nis face in the temple of the Lord, awaited 
Isheir return. “Be not afraid of the words 
hou hast heard, with which the king of As- 
syria has blasphemed me. Behold, I will send 

blast upon him ; and he shall hear a rumor, 
and shall return into his own land.” 

While these scenes were passing at J erusa- 
llem—whiie the Hebrew king, clad in sack- 
‘cloth, wept and prayed before the altar, and 
ithe prophet saw the veil lifted from the future, 
land spoke with joyful confidence of the de: 
lliverance that was to come—Sennacherib 
brought the siege of Lachish to a successful 
‘conclusion, and proceeded to invest another 
icity called Libnah. On the walls of the palace 
iSennacherib built at Nineveh there was a 
iseries of pictures representing the events of 
the siege of Lachish, which are invested with 
great interest when we remember that it was 
from this place, and while these events were 
‘passing, that Rabshakeh and his party set out 
for Jerusalem. Lachish is represented as a 
place of considerable extent, strongly forti- 
fied. The neighboring country is richly cul- 
tivated, vines and fig-trees overhang the wall; 
there is a view of mountains in the distance. 


shows how strongly the defiance of Hezekiah 
had moved him. It asked again the question 
previously put by Rabshakeh: “In whom did 
Hezekiah trust ? Had the gods of the nations 
whom his father had destroyed been able to 
defend them ?” 

It was the custom of the Assyrian con- 
querors to carry away the idols of the nations 
they subdued, and place them in the temple 
of their great god Assur, as vanquished gods, 
slaves to their god, in like fashion as the men 
of the nation were slaves to the Assyrian king. 
The gods of Gozan, and Haran, and Razeph 
had been so used, and stood as trophies of 
victory before Assur in Nineveh ; what power 
had the Hebrew God to save his votaries 
more than these. 

This was the letter which Hezekiah took 
into the Temple and spread before the Lord, 
with the prayer recorded in the nineteenth 
chapter of Second Kings, beginning, ‘ Lord, 
bow down thine ear and hear; open, Lord, 
thine eyes and see.” In answer to his suppli- 
cation the prophet sent a message to assure 
him that the Lord God of Israel had heard 
the words he had prayed against Sennacherib. 
The, king of Assyria was but an instrument 
in the hands of the Lord, to work his will 
among the nations, and now that his rage and 
tumult had gone up into the ears of the Lord, 
He would “put a hook in his nose, and a 


risoned with Assyrian soldiers. 


slackening his speed that day, or reckoning 
less securely onthe triumph the next morning 
was to bring him. All seemed to prosper 
with him as he lay down to sleep under the 
sumptuous royal tent ; Tirhakab was still far 
away, and the weakly-armed band of Sethos 
lay. before him an easy prey. “And it came 
to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord 
went out, and smote in the camp of the As- 
syrians an hundred, fourscore and five thou- 
sand: and when they awoke early in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” 
“So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nine- 


veh,” hurrying back “ by the way he came,” 


the easy open route along the sea-coast of 
Palestine, which would offer no obstacle to 
the retreat of the small remnant of the army 
and the frightened king, as all the fortified 


towns had been already subdued and gar- 


Tt is a curious fact that Sennacherib’s clay 
cylinder omits all notice of that expedition 
into Palestine which ended so disastrously 
for him; it does not even allude to the taking 
of Lachish, though, as already mentioned, a 
series of pictures on the walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace“depict some of the events of the siege. 

After Sennacherib’s flight from Egypt he 
abstained from making any further attempt 
against the nations south of the Lebanon, but 
his misfortune did not prevent his carrying 
on new wars in the southern and north- 
western portions of the empire, and in hither- 
to unconquered regions in the south-west. In 
the intervals between his campaigns he erect- 
ed a magnificent palace at Nineveh, which 
differed from the old model in being more 


lcommodiously planned, and having better 
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proportioned halls, rooms and courts. The 
character of the pictures on the walls is also 
somewhat different. Fewer allegorical figures 
appear in them, and more realistic represen- 
tations of every day events. Sennacherib has 
less room for the gods in his brick and marble 
life history than had the earlier kings; per- 
haps because he remembered how they had 
failed him once. The events of ordinary days 
are depicted as well as scenes of war and the 
chase. We see the long procession of servants 
bringing dishes from the kitchen for the king’s 
dinner—game, and dried locusts stuck on 
sticks, and trays of fruits and cakes. We are 
also shown minutely the process of building 
the palace, the making of the bricks, the 
quarrying of the stone, the carving of a colos- 
sal winged bull, and its transport down the 
river to its position on the top of the mouad 
at the palace gate. When all the sculpturing 
and decorating were completed, Sennacherib 
seems to have been well satisfied with the 
work, and to bave felt anxious that his costly 
piece of autobiography should fairly last its 
time, and have many readers, for he caused 
this final inscription to be engraved on the 
walls of the palace when all the other inscrip- 
tions and pictures were set in their places. 

“This palace will grow old and fall to 
pieces in the course of time. I wish my suc- 
cessor to raise it out of its ruins, to replace 
the inscriptions on which my name is written, 
to clean the bas-reliefs, and put them back in 
their places. May Assur bless him and hear 
his prayers if he does this ; but if he cuts out 
my name, may the great god, the father of 
gods, cut him away from the succession—may 
he deprive him of sceptre and throne, and 
break his sword away from his hand.” 

It would almost seem as if some foreboding 
of the events that followed must have been 
in Sennacherib’s mind when he dictated those 
words, for it is certain that the calamity he 
wished to guard against quickly came. 

We know little of the circumstances that 
preceded his violent death, but it could hardly 
have occurred as it did, without some previous 
time during which the splendid palace was 
filled with an atmosphere of intrigue and 
treachery, and a Damocles’ sword hung over 
the monarch’s head at the sumptuous feast 
we sce preparing. The treachery was rifest 
in his immediate family. Two of his sons, 
Adrammelech and Sharezer, plotted against 
their father’s life, and. slew him with the 
sword as he was worshipping in the temple 
of his god Nisroch. 

They did not long profit by their crime, for 
they were driven from the throne they had 
usurped by a younger brother, a few years 
afterwards, but they retained power long 
enough to leave a record of their unnatural 
conduct, which remains to this day. 

They caused the portrait of their father, 
Sennacherib, to be effaced from the bas-relief 
of his own palace wherever it occurs, thus 
openly defying the curse he recorded there, 
perhaps but a very short time before his mur- 
der. Some of the marbles from which Senna. 
cherib’s face has been broken away are now 
in the British Museum. We look with a 
strange interest at these silent witnesses of 
the angry passions of people dead so many 
centuries ago, trying to picture to ourselves 
the days when Sennacherib and his traitor 
sons sat daily in the palace banqueting hall, 
while the marble face, unmutilated, looked at 
them from the wall; and then that other day 


when the original of the portrait lay a mur- t 


dered corpse in the temple, and the two sons, 
stood before the slab and had the features cut. 
away. Was it because they could not bear 
to see the sculptured face of their dead father, 
staring at them as they feasted in the palace 
he had built ?—From “The Nations Around.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 394.) 

“3d mo. 2d, 1843. In company with my 
children, I paid a visit to a family where the 
female head and the children are members of 
our Society; and feeling my mind drawn in 
tender solicitude towards the dear youth, 
there being a number of them present, and 
endeavoring to keep my ear open to the dis- 
cipline of the cross, way was made for me tc 
express what was on my mind, much to the 
relief of it; and the retrospect affords solid 
peace, for which I desire to be thankful. 

“7th. Since the last date I have several 
times visited the sick and afflicted in this 
neighborhood, to my satisfaction. On one of 
these occasions, I met with a young man un- 
expectedly, for whose preservation from the 
Lo! heres, and lo! theres, I had felt for some 
time solicitous ; and an opportunity offering 
for me to express my feelings to him, in em- 
bracing it I felt the reward of peace. Gracious 
Father, be pleased to keep me humble and 
watchful, not seeking great things for myself. 

“At the time of our Quarterly Meeting in 
last month, I was indisposed, and did not get 
there. But my mind was drawn towards 
Friends in their collective capacity, particu- 
larly the burden bearers, in desire that they 
might carefully look to the great I Am; and 
that He would condescend to direct their 
steps in the important service for which they 
had met. 

“Brother Samuel Rhoads, having been a 
considerable time in declining health, was 
suddenly deprived of the use of his right side 
and of his speech on the night of the 2d of the 
present month. Suffering appeared to be his 
portion at times, until the 4th, when between 
8 and 9 o’clock in the morning, he guictly 
ceased to breathe. Leaving the consoling 
evidence that he had not followed cunningly 
devised fables, but solid and substantial truths; 
and giving good ground to believe that 
through the power of redeeming love, his soul 
had been prepared to enter the mansions of 
eternal blessedness. On the 6th his remains 
were interred in the burial ground at Darby, 
after a season of solemn retirement at his late 
dwelling. In which some, who had been long 
neglecting the all important work of the 
soul’s salvation, were affectionately and pres- 
singly invited to accept the offers of redeem- 
ing grace while time was afforded; and the 
beloved youth were tenderly encouraged to 
increasing dedication. T. Kite, and EH. Evans 
were in attendance. 

“17th. Under asense of my own unworthi- 
ness this morning, my mind is drawn in desire 
to the Father of mercies, that He would be 
pleased not to forsake me; hoping I can in 
sincerity adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
‘As the bart panteth after the water brook, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God.’ Be 
pleased, holy Father, in thine own time to 


scatter my soul’s enemies, and put the armies 


of the aliens to flight! Jor thou alone art 


able to do it. 


“4th mo. I attended our Yearly Meeting. 
Although there are yet many causes remain- 
ing for exercise, it was a time of renewed) 
favor, wherein ability was given to the right- 
ly exercised, to labor for the repairing of the! 
waste places. May the praise all be given to 


| Him to whom it belongs, in the abasement of | 


self. 

“Soon after my return from Philadelphia, 
and after visi a friend in affliction, I went 
to Coatesville, and spent some time with my 
son and his wi ey having lately gone to 
housekeeping was pleasant to be with 
them in their own home; and the craving of 
my spirit is, that they-may be increasingly 
concerned to seek first the kingdom of heaven, 
and the righteousness thereof. 

“ Wrom Coatesville I went to Concord, an 
attended the Fifth month Quarterly Meeting. 
After which I visited a sorrowful widow, R. 
T., who had recently been bereaved of a pre-_ 
cious husband. It seemed to me, if the pre- 
sent afflictive dispensation was patiently abode 
under, it would be sanctified to her and her 
family: giving them to see the uncertainty of 
all mutable enjoyments. : 

“6th mo. I paid a visit to my relatives in 
Philadelphia ; and in the course of it attended 
Arch Street meeting. It felt to be alow time: 
comparable to toiling all night and catching 
nothing. Oh that the true burden-bearers 
may be sustained by the power of His might, — 
who alone is able to strengthen them to bear 
the burdens of the present day; occasioned — 
by a busy, active spirit having found its way 
into our Society, which would draw away 
from the spirituality of our holy profession ; 
tending to divide in Jacob, and scatter in 
Israel. 

‘4th. I attended our meeting at Darby» 
wherein ability was given vocally to supph- 
cate the High and Holy One for strength to 
persevere in the way He may be pleased to 
cast up for me to walk in; and through the 
redeeming power of His love, be enabled to 
say from season to season, not my will but 
thine be done. While I write, my mind is 
clothed with peaceful quiet; a favor for which 
I desire to be grateful. Thou, O Lord, only 
knowest the conflicts and bitterness which I 
have experienced in days that are past, and 
at seasons are yet permitted! I ask not a re- 
lease from baptism and exercise; but that 
Thou would be pleased to keep me through 
them to the reduction of my own will, and to 
thine honor; being renewedly sensible, that 
any efforts of our own to promote Thy right- 
eous cause, will be unavailing.” 

The Apostle Paul says, “I know nothing 
by myself.” We suppose this has been the 
experience of all the truly humbled and con- 
trite followers of the Lord Jesus, from that 
day to this. These know that all their well- - 
springs, all their ability for any good word 
and work is from Him alone, without whom 
we can do nothing. These have realized that 
the stripping chamber of deep spiritual exer- 
cise, and the renewed baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, is that which only qualifies for the 
daily work of the Lord; and which, with fer- 
vent wrestling prayer, opens the door of light 
and life unto Him who will ever remain the 
Alpha and Omega, the wisdom and the anoint- 
ing of all His self-denying and obedient fol- 
lowers. Our beloved friend seems to have 
experienced this; and hence how frequent and 
fervent are her appeals to the throne of grace 
and mercy, for that help and strength which 
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Lhe Lord of life and glory delights to grant to 
‘Tis faithful dependent children. 
| “6th mo. 18th. On our way to meeting 
(shis morning, we were informed of the death 
cof Thomas Rudolph, a friend who had been 
‘at meeting the Fifth-day before, but left it 
‘indisposed. On hearing the affecting intelli- 
gence, my mind was dipped into tender sym- 
pathy with the bereaved widow and her 
‘fatherless children, one of whom, a precious 
young woman, is deprived of the use of her 
jower limbs. In being with them in the after- 
moon, in company with my dear friend Sara 4 
‘Hilman, who had acceptably attended our 
meeting that day, it felt to me a solemn time, 
‘and desires were raised that the afilicted 
family might be-enable to say, ‘Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ The funeral 
was largely attended. Atthe grave my rmoind 
was impressively arrested with the language: 
‘Be ye also ready, for at such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh.’ Fearing 
J should fall into condemnation if L withheld, 
T therefore ventured in much self-abasedness, 
I trust, to express what arose lively in my 
mind to that large gathering. The day had 
been an exercising one, and in the evening 
the language of my mind was, ‘Return unto 
thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
- pountifully with thee.’ ‘Who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction! Who crowneth thee 
with loving kindness and tender mercies.’ O 
may I never forget to wait upon Him, and be 
increasingly willing to obey Him.” 

Hannah Gibbons, from her memoranda, 
appears to have been one of those inward and 
watchful christians, who, in her measure, like 
the Psalmist, guarded against presumptuous 
sins, that they should not have dominion over 
her. Thus we see, in multiplied instances, 
how careful she was in the exercise of her 
gift, not to presume to offer strange fire on 
the Lord’s altar: but was engaged often to 
wait upon Him, “as the eye of the maiden is 
to the hand of her mistress” to know His will, 
and then in His strength, made perfect in 
weakness, to do it. Neither did she deem 
any precept or injunction of Holy Scripture, 
nor any supposed need-be, seen only with the 
outward eye, a sufficient commission to en- 
gage in such a responsible calling. But was 
concerned to wait often upon the Lord for the 
renewal of spiritual strength; to tarry as at 
the city of Jerusalem—in thorough self-reduc- 
tion, fear, and subjection of spirit, which 
bends the natural will to the cross of Christ— 
for the alone qualifying power from on high: 
and to experience the “woe is unto me jhindl 
preach not the gospel,” before going forth to 
speak in the name of Him who is a God of 
knowledge, and who looketh on the heart.|¥ ies 
Her journal is full of this kind of evidence,| 274 and forty-two. 
and it is no doubt owing to her faithfulness 
in the day of small things, and to letting obe- 
dience keep pace with knowledge, to the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, that she 
was enabled to grow in spiritual stature 
through the progressive stages, unto a pillar 
in the temple of her God, which should go no 
more out. 


Rain during some portion of the 
twenty-four hours, 

Cloudy, without storms, 

Clear, as ordinarily accepted, 


Mean temperature of Seventh 


Highest point attained during 
month,do. . 3 
Lowest do. do. do. 
Rarn during the montb, do. 
Deatus during the month, being 


month for the past eighty-one 


entire period (1793 and 1838), 
Lowest mean of temperature 
entire period, 1816, . 


COMPARISON OF 


First month (January), 
Second month (February), 
Third month (March), 
Fourth month (April), 
Fifth month (May), 

Sixth month (June), 


Torals for first six months 
of each year, 
Seventh month (July), 


Viz: 


degrees. 


same point and upward. 


in the Hvening 


18, 


1870 (the present year..’) 
While the living 


tistics : 


ponding months: 


Total deaths, two weeks, 
Minors, : : : 
Under five years, 

Under one year, : 
From cholera infantum, 


(To be continued.) 


How shall we know we have any faith if 
it be not tried? How shall we know that we 
have any true love to God, if it never -be 
proved? The trial of the true believer’s faith 
is more precious than gold. 


“cc 


From (minors 


. 97.50 


five current weeks for each year, 


warmest ever known here. 
1866; July 15, 1868, and July 16, 1869, 
were all warmer than the hottest day of July, 


Tn referring to this subjec 
above alluded to furnishes the following sta- 


From convulsions, (minors), 
From consumption (adults), 
i aetaeke 


But to return to the “heated term,” which 
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13 days. 
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31 days. 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &C. 
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Average of the mean temperature of Seventh 


years, 


Highest mean of temperature during that 

: -+ 81.005 
during that 
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RAIN. 
1869. 


4,28 inch. 
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4.76 
5.30 
2.12 
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. 26.27 inch, 


“ 


2.88 


29.15 inch. 


The above exhibit shows a mean height of 
temperature not often attained during the 
month under review. Except the three years 
noted above, it has reached eighty degrees but 
eight times during a period of eighty-one years, 
1791, 1798, 1822, 1825, 1828, 1830, 1866, 
1868. the last named reaching a mean of 80.94 


From the “ North American and U. 8. Gazette.” 
_ Review of the Weather, Xs. 


FOR SEVENTH MONTH (JULY). 
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71.69 deg. 


1870. 
4.07 inch. 
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25.43 inch. 
3.94 “ 


29.37 inch. 


he records at the Pennsylvania Hospital 
show that during the Seventh month, 1825, 
there were fourteen days during which the 
mercury reached 90 degrees and upward, 
while the present year records thirteen for the 


In a very valuable compilation, published 
Telegraph of this city, it is 
stated that “July 17, 1866, was the warmest 
July day since 1840, and p 


robably one of the 
” Also, that “July 


1870. 
Bere 
eral 
704 
516 
327 

56 
91 


have felt the effects of the 
heat, the dead have had the results recorded 
for them. Counting five current weeks for each 
ear, the increase over last year was two hun 


¢ the compilation 


“ Particularly noticeable, however, was the 
increase in the last two weeks of the corres- 


1869. Inc. 
858 354 
595 176 
650 154 
396 120 
227 100 
BOT e26 
60 631 
10 2 


has been the subject of so much comment, 
under the belief that we have never passed 


|through two such consecutive months of June 


and July. Our own diary carries us back to 
the year 1834, and we have “Pierce's” valuable 
records back to 1790, inclusive. We have 
carefully examined all these, and have pre- 
pared a tabular statement for that long period 
of eighty-one years, from which we append 
below all the means of the two months that 
will aggregate 154 degrees and over, from 
which it will be seen these surmises were not 


without some foundation : 
Mean of Mean of 
. Sixth mo. Seventh mo. Aggregates. 

1791, 74. 80. 154. 
1793, 76. 81. 157. 
1798, 74, 80. 154. 
1822, 75. 80. 155. 
1825, 7D. 80. 155. 
1828, ve 80. 157. 
1831, ai 78. 155. 
1838, 75. 81. 156. 
1856, 74.44 79.68 154.12 
1870, V7.2. 80.61 157.82 


During the above period there were only 
nine other years when the aggregates reached 
150 degrees and upward; while it will also be 
seen there’ were only two years, 1793 and 
1828, when it reached within a fraction of a 
degree of the present; 80 we may naturally 
conclude we have been pretty well warmed 
this summer thus far. 

It would be well to add that the average 
temperature of the first eight days of this 
month was 78.63 degrees. This is 2.09 de- 
grees higher than the same time last year, 
and 2.99 degrees higher than the mean tem- 
perature of the past eighty years. The ther- 
mometer at noon Saturday marked 80.5 de- 
grees. 

Nor has this intense heat been confined to 
this locality, as is confirmed by the following 
clippings: 

On the 16th it was stated that “In Chicago, 
for eight or ten days past, the thermometer 
has ‘averaged 93 degrees in the shade. St. 
Louis also complains of the heat, the ther- 
mometer there having reached 100 on Wed- 
nesday.” 

On the 25th we are told that “ Out west the 
heat is intense, as well as on the Atlantic 
coast. In Chicago the temperature is the 
highest ever known, the thermometer for a 
week past, between 9 A.M. and 6 P. M., rang- 
ing from 97 to 104 degrees. Deaths from sun- 
stroke are numerous.” 

While one of the western editors must have 
been heated almost up to boiling point, as he 
thus effervesced ; “The St. Louis 7/mes claims 
for that city the title of ‘The World’s Bake 
Oven,’ and in. proof of the claim it presents 
the following figures for last week, as record- 
ed by several thermometers, giving the aver- 
age at three o'clock P. M. each day: Sunday, 
100; Monday, 100; Tuesday, 98 ; Wednesday, 
100; Thursday, 101; Friday, 101; Saturday, 
98—mean average, 99 3-7. The average of 
the previous week was 94} ; that of the heated 
term, three weeks ago, 94.” 

We hesitate at making our review 80 
lengthy ; and yet we think the following de- 
scription of a singular phenomenon, occurring 
on the 18th of the month, worthy of preserva- 
tion : 

Singular Shower of Rain.—The rain shower 
which prevailed a short time on Monday after- 
noon may be considered somewhat remark- 
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able, if it were not in reality a phenomenon. 
In West Philadelphia the rain came down in 
torrents for five minutes; in the central part 
of east Philadelphia it was a pleasant shower; 
in the vicinity of Third and Chestnut streets 
the shower was preceded by large drops, 
many of them making marks upon the side- 
walks at least three inches in diameter, and 
about three feet apart. The shower lasted 
about ten minutes, the sun shining all the 
time, giving the rain drops the appearance of 
silver. Several hundred yards distant very 
little or no rain fell. In the “neck,” which 
is the southern rural part of Philadelphia, the 
shower assumed all the power of a huge water 
spout. It lasted not over five minutes, but 
the surface of the “neck” was filled with 
water from two to three feet deep in the low 
lands. Several miles of meadow land were 
entirely inundated, and many of the grazing 
cattle came very near drowning. All the 
draining ditches, Hollander’s creek, Oldman’s 
creek, and other natural streams, were so 
much overflowed that the water had not en- 
tirely disappeared yesterday afternoon. Such 
a fall of water was never seen in that section 
before. Even Stonehouse lane, Stamper’s lane, 
Maiden lane, and other thoroughfares, were 
two feet under water. In the higher grounds, 
where the water subsided first, thousands of 
small frogs, or “ hoptoads,” appeared, jumping 
about in all directions. J. M. Enis. 
Philada, Eighth month 4, 1870. 


Se ge 
For “The Friend.” 


Desirable Experiences. 

“The knowledge of being justified, freed 
from all sin, and perfected in love, are very 
desirable experiences: and I verily believe, 
through grace, attainable even on this side 
Jordan; yet their being so much insisted on, 
it is feared has produced many counterfeits ; 
and occasioned divers to be confident of their 
having already attained, instead of following 
on ina child-like simplicity, ‘to know the Lord, 
and his goings forth, to be prepared as the 
morning.’ ”’—Samuel Scott. 

Perhaps there never was greater need for 
such an admonitory appeal as the foregoing, 
than at the present time. Wherein, “through 
impatience of all slow results,” in the spiritual 
warfare, there is-infinite danger of forgetting 
the injunction against “climbing up some other 
way, than by Christ the door;” to have long 
patience for the growth of the little seed of 
the kingdom in us, even as “the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth,” 
“until he receive the early and the latter 
rain ;” to guard, as the Psalmist besought the 
Lord, against “presumptuous sins,” such as 
assuming we are justified and saved, when 
perhaps the Holy Spirit has only stirred our 
hearts to penitence, and awakened us to a 
sense of our miserable and lost condition, 
without whole-hearted submission and obedi- 
ence to Christ Jesus, “as the eyes of servants 
look to the hand of their masters.” “ For 
if,” as saith the Apostle, ““ when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” 


The Wisdom of this World.—The wise in that 
wisdom which is from above, who labor to 
. turn many to righteousness shall shine; their 
work shall remain in the generations which 
are yet to come; when the memory of those 
who have excelled in that wisdom which this 
world teaches shall be forgotten.—S. Scott. 


For “ The Friend.” 
China, 

A young English woman, whose father was 
connected with the diplomatic service of that 
country, has lately published quite a readable 
book called “The Antipodes and Round the 
World,” descriptive of some of the incidents 
occurring in a journey in which she accom- 
panied him while attending to his official 
duties. As many of the sketches present the 
Asiatics to us in a new light, some extracts 
are offered for insertion in “ The Friend.” 

We who live “outside” have as yet but 
vague ideas of the inside life of those strange 
yet interesting people, the Chinese. How 
would we relish dining at the restaurant de- 
scribed below? . 

“On leaving this temple we went to see a 
‘cat-and-dog-café,’ where poor little puppy- 
dogs, cats, rats, and frogs, were hung up an 
arranged in rows similar to a poulterer’s shop 
in England. But most poulterers would, I 
think, be astonished if they could be suddenly 
transported from their own clean, well-ar- 
ranged shop to a cat-and-dog shop in Canton, 
where they not only sell the meat, but also 
cook it. There are rows of little saucers, with 
a clumsy china-spoon in each, always ready 
for those who wish to stop and dine, and also 
large earthen jars or pans, containing a kind 
of stew, prepared for immediate consumption. 
On one of these we remarked a large red 
label, with something written on it. This, 
on translation, proved to be the following an- 
nouncement: ‘Good Black Cat always ready.’ 
Black cat is supposed to be much better than 
any other. The higher classes of Chinamen 
do not openly admit the eating of dog, which 
they look upon as a species of cannibalism, 
but there are very few, we were told, who 
would not do it sub rosa, if opportunity offered. 
In these shops are also generally to be seen 
large baskets of what look like balls of red- 
dish or bluish clay. These are eggs, which 
have been wrapped in clay and buried for 
months; after which they are exhumed, and 
regarded as great delicacies for the table. 

A Tea-House-—We now turned to a pleas- 
anter scene, viz: a ‘tea-house,’ which an- 
swers to a public house in England, (would 


sits at the door with his table and money-box 
beside him, ‘This man owes so much:’ the 
man paying it as he goes out. In the upper- 
most room, though it could not be cleaner 
nor more orderly than those below, there was 
an attempt at greater refinement; the tea- 
pots, cups, chairs and tables were more orna- | 
mented, and altogether appeared intended for 
guests of a higher rank.” 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


ape Selected. 
In turning this morning to the letters of 
Gerhard Tersteegen, I was struck by this re- 
mark of his to a correspondent: “I often 
think that if we that are awakened would 
only endure four -years of probation in silent 
mortification and prayer before we showed 
ourselves publicly, our subsequent activity 


d|would be a little purer and less injurious to 


the kingdom of God, both externally and in- 
ternally: The flesh and its progeny, which 
finds a life of mortification too strait for it, 
and too disagreeable, may breathe very easily, 
and even maintain itself in every outward 
spiritual and apparently profitable exercise ; 
whilst, in the meantime, the mystery of in- 
iquity at the bottom remains unperceived and 
unmortified.” I know, from my own experi- 
ence, how prompt is the impulse to be doing 
in a way of working or talking about spiritual 
things, as soon as there is a new apprehension 
of them; and that, under a notion of being 
made useful to our fellow creatures, we are 
apt to indulge much more of our natural 
pride and self-conceit in taking upon ourselves 
the province of teachers, than we are at all 
aware of.— Mary Ann Kelty. 


Hot Springs—From the Truckee to the 
Humboldt Valley there is about a day’s hard 
riding through deep sands and deserts devoid 
of water, where only grows a depauperate 
form of sage brush (Artemisia), or the equally 
dreary grease wood (Obione). The hills in 
sight are of volcanic origin, and are coyered 
with loose and blackened scoriaceous rocks, 
oceasionally encased in tufa. There is not a 
vestige of a tree, shrub or herb, with the ex- 
ception of the ashy colored sage or the singu- 


that such could be established there in lieu of|lar Effedra (anti-syphilitica.) The first and 


the latter.) Nothing could be better than the 
way in which everything was arranged in 
this establishment. On the ground floor were 
the baker’s and confectioner’s kitchens, the 
ovens, and the flour-mills. The latter were 
simply two large stones, the upper one of 
which was turned by a mule. In these de- 
partments the greatest order and regularity 
prevailed. Hach kind of cake or sweetmeat 
was made by itself, and neatly packed upon 
large wooden trays, to be carried upstairs. 
The ovens are large iron boxes, filled with 
fire, and slung with a pully. When the baker 
has made the requisite quantity of cakes or 
biscuits, he draws the oven over the place 
where they are, holds it there until they are 
baked, and then swings it back into its former 
position. 

Up-stairs are the public rooms, which are 
very large, and filled with small tables, on 
each of which stands a tray containing saucers 
of biscuits, cakes, and sweetmeats, &c. On 
coming in the visitor seats himself at a table, 
upon which a little red tea-pot and china cup 
are immediately placed. Before he leaves, 
the waiter comes up to the table, sees what 
has been eaten, and calls out to a clerk who 


only object that awakens any interest is the 
group of hot springs. There are some fifteen 
or twenty of these presenting different de- 
grees of temperature. One spring indicated 
201° Fah., while others were positively cool. 
The water is beautifully clear, but contains 
salts in solution which render it unpalatable. 
Itis, when cooled, however, preferable to most 
of the decoctions of the sixty-three elements, 
which, in the absence of the genuine article, 
pass in this region for water. It is often ina 
state of violent ebullition, and is thrown up in 
intermittent jets, especially when extraneous 
substances are introduced. Some of the 
springs of this region, highly saturated with 
mineral ingredients, build for themselves a 
conical chimney, as it were,-by the deposition 
of their dissolved constituents. Coarse and 
wiry, but verdant grasses spring up around. 
Sometimes living fish make their abode in 
these boiling springs, though not found in the 
particular group in question. I have seen 
them from similar wells where the surface of 
the water marked 70°. This statement is 
consistent with that of other observers in 
various parts of the world. Carpenter says 
“we have examples of the compatibility of 
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the heat of boiling water with the pre- 
ation of animal life. Thus in a hot spring 
vanilla, which raises the thermometer to 
and in another in Barbary, whose usual 
erature is 172°, fishes have been seen to 
‘ish. Fishes have been thrown up in very 
water from the crater of a voleano, which 
« their lively condition, was apparently 
= natural residence.” Various confervee 
‘animalcule are known to occur in similar 
ations, and indeed, were noticed in these 
tical springs. Carpenter adds, “small 
rpillars have been found in hot springs of 
‘temperature of 205°, and small black 
‘les, which died when placed in cold water, 
ie hot sulphur baths of Albano.” After 
se quotations I hope no one will charge 
with Munchausenism. In apparent ex- 
vagance they certainly far surpass my 
ement.— American Naturalist. 


therefore, hopes he has it. Thus ma 
natural faith, grows up and spreads 
great tree, and is very ¢ 
pleased ; not perceiving 


chang 
and more enlightened; his 


self up, 
all his strength ; his affections 


in this, 
heart be in any 
applying himself 
derstanding in his mind, an 
affection. So it is also here. 


For “ The Friend” 
Distinction between the Faith Which is of 
man, and the Faith which is of God.” 
gaac Penington, under the above, and 
xy some prefatory remarks upon “a faith 
ich is of man’s self,” and whose fruits “may 
e pleasant to man’s palate now, and admin- 
r much hope and satisfaction to him at pres- 
” and “a faith which is given of God, 
ich lives in God, and in which God liveth 
ever,” thus continues: 
‘Therefore observe, and consider well, what 
8 faith, which is of man’s self can do; and 
ww far it may go in the changing of man, 
il in producing a conformity of him to the 
ter of the Scriptures. And then consider 
sere it is shut out, what it cannot do, what 
ange it cannot make, what it cannot con- 
im to; that so the true distinctiom may be 
into the mind, and not a foundation laid 
‘a great mistake in a matter of so great 
acernment. 
«A man may believe the history of the 
riptures; yea, and all the doctrines of them 
» far as he can reach them with his under- 
nding) with this faith which is of man. erowl 
 * Reading a relation of the fall of man, jnot com 
‘the recovery by Christ, that there is no|improve 
her way to life, &c., this faith can believe|faith that grows t 
ie relation of these things, as well as it can all the powers of nature hither, an 
lieve the relation of other things. them here) w 
“ This being believed from the relation of|man is safe ; 
'e history of these things, it naturally sets shipper of God; he is a 
| the powers of man on work (kindling the |observer of the comman 
nderstanding, will, and affections) towards 
.e avoiding of misery, and the attaining of 
appiness. What would not a man ‘do, to 
void perpetual extremity of misery on soul 
ad body forever, and to obtain a crown of 
verlasting blessedness? This boils the affec- 
‘ons to an height, and sets the understanding 
n work to the utmost, to gather all the rules 
Scripture, and to practise all the duties and 
dinance therein mentioned. What can the 
cripture propose to be believed, that he will 


cellent warmth, and have a greater 
and influence upon the will. 


into the spirit of error at first, he errs 
whole course 0 
ning to the end. 
this in 
version and regeneration. 
ask, and seek, a 
the true praying 

asking. ‘This cleanseth (after its 
understanding, will, and 
he takes for the true sanctification. 
tification which is to the true believer, he 
plies to this 
isfaction, a 
hereafter. 
revealed; an 
ther revealed, w 
form to; turning still u 
ng up from this root. 
e hither 
ment of man’s nature, and 


This leads 


d he waits for what may 


ds of Christ 


touch him; all the judgme 
enings in the Scriptures, b 
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Thus, by his unt 
false faith, he has 
deluge of wrath 
down upon 
growth of this faith, and great sprea 
it into al 
hath not change 


; which wall will 


4g believe? What can it propose to be done, 
hat he willnot do? Must he pray? He will 
ray. Must he hear? He will hear. Must he 
ead? He will read. Must he meditate? He 
vill meditate. Must he deny himself, and all his 
‘' righteousness and duties, and hope only 

r salvation in the merits of Christ? He will 


d the nature of it 


beginning, 
birth ; and 
of the first nature, 
this. All this can never 
of which it grows ; but feed 
fattens it for the slaughter. 
“Thus far this fait 


even a power 0 


which is still alive u 


eem to do that too; and say, when he has 
Jone all he can, he is but an unprofitable ser- 
vant. Does the Scripture say he can do noth- 
78 without the Spirit? He will acknowledge |is som 
hat too, and he hopes he has the Spirit. God first: 


hath promised the Spirit to them that as 
and he has asked long, and asks still; and, 


onfident and much 
the defect in his root, 
and what all his growth here will come to. 
“This being done with much seriousness, 
and industry, there must needs followa great 
ein man: his understanding will be more 
will more and more 
conformed to that to which he thus gives him- 
and to which he thus bends himself with 
more and more 
warmed; he will find a kind of life and growth 
according to its kind. Leta man’s 
kind of study or knowledge, 
strictly to it, he gathers un- 
d warmth in his 
Yea, this being 
more excellent in itself, must needs produce a 
more excellent understanding, and a more ex- 


“Now how easy is it for a man to mistake 
here, and call this the truth! First, he mis- 
takes this for the true faith; and then he 
mistakes in applying to this all that which be- 
longs to the true faith: and thus entering 


f his religion; from the 
He sees a change made by 
him ; and this he accounts the true con- 


nd pray ; and this he accounts 
¢, the true seeking, the true 
kind) his 
affections; and this 
The jus- 


faith: and so he has a peace, a sat- 
rest here, and an hope of happiness 
Thus he receives what is already 


hich he can embrace and con- 
pon this centre, and 
And he that does 
in religion, falls short of the 


here (which naturally leads 


hich is but dead. And now this 
he is a believer; he is a wor- 
christian; he is an 


the overflowing scourge comes, it shall not 
nts, plagues, 
elong not to him, 
believers; to them that know 
not God; to them that worship not God; to 
them that observe not the commands of Christ. 
empered mortar from his 
built up a wall against the 


him when the wrath comes. The 
1 this knowledge, zeal, and devotion, 
while; but it is the same that it was in the 
f nature in the first 


all these fruits are but the fruits 


kill the principle out 
s it more, and 


h can go; but then there 
ewhat it is shut out of from the very 
there is somewhat this faith cannot re- 


k it;|ceive, believe, or enter into. What is that? 
Tt is the life, the power, the inward part of this. 
Though it may seem to have unity with all 
the Scriptures in the letter; yet it cannot have 
unity with one scripture in the life: for its 
nature is shut out of the nature of the things 
there witnessed. As for instance: it may 
have a literal knowledge of Christ, according 
as the Scripture relates; of his birth, preach- 
ing, miracles, death, resurrection, ascension, 
intercession, &c. Yea, but the thing spoken of, 
it knoweth not. The nature of Christ (which 
is the Christ) is hid from that eye. So it may 
have a literal knowledge of the blood of 
Chrfst, and of justification ; but the life of 
the blood which livingly justifieth, that birth 
cannot feel; but can only talk of it, accord- 
ing to the relation it reads in the Scripture. 
So it may have a literal knowledge of sancti- 
fication; but the thing that sanctisieth, it cannot 
receive into itself. So for redemption, peace, 
joy, hope, love, &., it may get into the out- 
ward part of all these; but the inward part, 
the life, the spirit of them, it is shut out of, 
and cannot touch or come near; nor can it 
witness that change which is felt and known 
here. And here is the great contention in the 
world between these two births ; the one con- 
tending for their knowledge in the letter ; and 
the other contending for their knowledge in 
the life: the one setting up their faith from 
the natural part, calling it spiritual ; and the 
other, who have felt the stroke of God upon 
this, (and thereby come to know the ditfer- 
ence) setting up the faith of the true heir : 
which faith hath a different beginning, and a 
different growth from the other, and will be 
welcomed into the land and kingdom of life ; 
when the other will be manifested to be but 
the birth of the bond-woman, and be thrust 
forth with its mother to seek their bread 
abroad: for the seed of the bond-woman is 
not to inherit with Isaac, the seed of. promise. 
“Question. What then is that faith which 
is the gift of God? And which is distinct 
from this ? 

“ Answer. Itis that power of believing which 
springs out of the seed of eternal life; and 
leavens the heart, not with notions of knowl- 
edge, but with the power of life. The other 
faith is drawn out of man’s nature, by con- 
siderations which affect the natural part, and 
is kept alive by natural exercises of reading, 
hearing, praying, studying, meditating in that 
part; but this springs out of aseed of life given, 
and grows up inthe life of that seed, and feeds on 
nothing but the flesh and blood of Christ; in 
which is the living virtue, and immortal nour- 
ishment of that which is immortal. This 
faith, at its first entrance, strikes that part 
dead in which the other faith did grow, and 
by its growth perfects that death, and raiseth 
up a life which is of another nature than ever 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
And by the death of this part in us, we come 
to know and enjoy life; and by the life we 
have received, known and enjoyed, we come 
to see that which other men call life (and 
which we ourselves were apt to call life for- 
merly) to be but death. And from this true 
knowledge, we give a true testimony to the 
world of what we have seen and felt; but no 
man receiveth our testimony. It grieves us 
to the heart to see men set up a perishing 
thing as the way to life; ** and in tender 
love do we warn men of the pit, into which 
they are generally running so fast; though 
men reward us with hatred for our good will, 
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and become our bitter enemies because we tell 
them the truth, and the most necessary truth 
for them to know.” 


——_——_+-e—_—__ 


For “The Friend” 
The Greatest Sea-Wave Ever Known. 


In the 42d volume of The Friend an ac- 
count was published of some of the effects of 
the great earthquake of Eighth month 13th, 
1868, as witnessed amid the scenes of its 
greatest violence, along the western slope of 
the Andes in South America, together witha 
brief notice of the resistless movements of 
the adjacent waters to which a large portion 
of the loss to life and property on the sea- 
coast was then due. Further details respect- 
ing these great “tidal” waves have since been 
collected and published, describing the de- 
struction and dismay which they produced 
upon the distant coasts and islands of the 
wide Pacific. The following information on 
this subject is extracted from a recent article 
under the above headingin Frazer's Magazine’: 

“ The progress of the great sea-wave which 
was generated by the upheaval of the Peru- 
vian shores and propagated over the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean, differs altogether from any 
earthquake-phenomena before observed. Other 
earthquakes have indeed been followed by 
oceanic disturbances. But these have been 
accompanied by terrestrial motions, so as to 
suggest the idea that they had been caused 
by the motion of the sea-bottom, or the neigh- 
boring land. In no instance has it ever be- 
fore been known that a well-marked wave of 
enormous proportions should have been prop- 
agated over the largest ocean tract on our 
globe, by an earth-shock whose direct action 
was limited to a relatively small region, and 
that region not situated in the centre, but on 
one side of the wide area traversed by the 
wave. 

It has been calculated that the width of 
this wave varied from one million to five 
million feet, or roughly from 200 to 1,000 
miles, while, when in the mid-Pacific, thelength 
of the wave, measured along its summit in a 
widely curved path from one side to another 
of the great ocean, cannot have been less than 
8,000 miles. 

In somewhat less than three hours after 
the occurrence of the earthquake, the ocean- 
wave inundated the port of Coquimbo, on the 
Chilian seaboard, some 800 miles from Arica. 
An hour or so later it had reached Constitu- 
cion, 450 miles farther south; and here for 
some three hours the sea rose and fell with 
strange violence. Farther south, along the 
shore of Chili, even to the island of Chiloe, 
the shore-wave travelled, though with con- 
tinually diminishing force, owing doubtless to 
the resistance which the irregularities of the 
shore opposed to its progress. 

The northerly shore-wave seems to have 
been more considerable; and a moment’s study 
of achart of the two Americas will show that 
this circumstance is highly significant. When 
we remember that the principal effects of the 
land-shock were experienced within that angle 
which the Peruvian Andes form’ with the 
long north-and-south line of the Chilian and 
Bolivian Andes, we see at once that had the 


considerably greater than two-fifths of its cir- 


centre of the subterranean action been near 
the scene where the most destructive effects 
were perceived, no sea-wave, or but a small 
one, could have been sent towards the shores 


of North America. The projecting shores of 
northern Peru and Ecuador could not have 


failed to divert the sea-wave towards the 
west; and though a reflected wave might 
have reached California, it would only have 
been after a considerable interval of time, and 
with dimensions much less than those of the 
sea-wave which travelled southwards. When 
we see that, on the contrary, a wave of even 
greater proportions travelled towards the 
shores of North America, we seem forced 
to the conclusion that the centre of the sub- 
terranean action must have been so far to the 
west that the sea-wave generated by it had a 
free course to the shores of California. 

Be this as it-may, there can be no doubt 
that the wave which swept the shores of 
Southern California, and even at San Pedro 
(nearly 5,000 miles from Arica) rose upwards 
of sixty feet above the ordinary sea-level, 
was absolutely the most imposing of all the 
indirect effects of the great earthquake. But 
when we consider that in San Pedro Bay, 
fully five thousand miles from the centre of 
disturbance, a wave twice the height of an 
ordinary house rolled in with unspeakable vio- 
lence only a few hours after the occurrence of 
the earth-throe, we are most strikingly im- 
pressed with the tremendous energy of the 
earth’s movement. 

Turning to the open ocean, let us track the 
great wave on its course past the multitudin- 
ous islands which dot the surface of the great 
Pacific. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
which lie about 6,300 miles from Arica, might 
have imagined themselves safe from any effects 
which could be produced by an earthquake 
taking place so far away from them. But on 
the night between the 13th and 14th, the sea 
around this island group rose in a surprising 
manner, insomuch that. many thought the is- 
lands were sinking and would shortly subside 
altogether beneath the waves. Some of the 
smaller islands, indeed, were for a time com- 
pletely inundated. Before long, however, the 
sea fell again, and as it did so, the observers 
“found it impossible to resist the impression 
that the islands were rising bodily out of the 
water.” For no less than three days this 
strange oscillation of the sea continued to be 
experienced, the most remarkable ebbs and 
floods being noticed at Honolulu, on the island 
of Woahoo. 

But the sea-wave swept onwards far beyond 
these islands. 

At Yokohama in Japan, more than 10,500 
miles from Arica, an enormous wave poured 
in on the 14th, but at what hour we have no 
satisfactory record. So far as distance is con- 
cerned, this wave affords most surprising evi- 
dence of the stupendous nature of the distur- 
bance to which the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean had been subjected. The whole cir- 
cumference of the earth is but 25,000 miles, 
so that this wave had travelled over a distance 


cumference. A distance which the swiftest 


of our ships could not traverse in less than 
six or seven weeks, had been swept over by 
this enormous undulation in the course of a 
few hours. 

More complete details reach us from the 
Southern Pacific. 

Shortly before midnight the Marquesas Isles 
and the low-lying Tuamotu group were visit- 
ed by the great wave, and some of these is 
lands were completely submerged by it. The 
lonely Opara Isle, where the steamers which 
run between Panama and New Zealand have 


their coaling station, was visited about | 
past eleven in the evening by a billow wl 
swept away a portion of the coal depot. 
terwards great waves came rolling in at 
tervals of about twenty minutes, and sev: 
days elapsed before the sea resumed its 0 
nary ebb and flow.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Frien 
The following extract from a letter 
Sophia Hume to Sarah Morris, dated Lond 
8th mo. 13th, 1753, may be useful in awak 
ing the attention of some to the responsibil 
which rests upon all of us, so to regulate « 
conduct in all respects, that our influe 
among our fellow men may tend to prom 
their good. ' 
“ And now, dear friend, in the freedom of t 
holy fellowship, only truly known to th 
who walk in the light, let me say how dee 
I have been tried in a concern which | 
weightily bowed my spirit, | may say for n 
four years, viz.; respecting trades, and m 
chandize, and in observing those deemed - 
children of the light occupied in many thir 
which evidently are making provision for 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof—administ 
ing to the lust of the eye, the lust of | 
flesh, and pride of life. I say it has beer 
great grief to me to behold members of « 
Society, not libertines only, but such as 
great Master designed to be as lights i 
dark world, to turn men from darkness 
light, are by thus acting, keeping the wo 
in blindness and ignorance, and if not 
wearing and using, yet by making and vei 
ing, are joining people faster to their id 
of many kinds. JI have found there is 
call gone and going forth, not only to our $ 
ciety, but all under the name of christians, 
abstain from idols, and to make no provisi 
for the flesh to fulfil the sinful lusts there 
This I have been by Divine aid, enabled 
declare to many of our members; butit see 


'to be much rejected, as it touches many. 


this situation I have long been, and thinki 
myself almost alone in this concern ; yet t 
Lord, ever mindful of his sincere followers 
the deepest distresses, when hope and fai 
seem to be almost lost, most signally appee 
for our consolation. This, to the praise a 
glory of his grace and goodness, has He late 
done for my poor drooping soul, when I cou 


not get quit of my burden, and was giv 


up to the Lord to bear it alone. The Lo 
was pleased lately to raise up three insti 
ments with the like concern in one meetin 
viz.: Susanna Morris, Phebe Dodge and Ma 
Peisley, to my great confirmation and comfo 
They declared against the spreading lepro 
of this plague of pride, &c., in trades, a 
said-it was got, where it ought not, in Frien 
in high stations. It has also been my co 
cern to visit girls’ boarding-schools; to decla 
the Lord’s controversy against gaudy work 
lace works, and great delicacy and costline 
in children’s linen, &c., with customs and ma 
ners of education in fashion. 

* * * Oh, how I have seen the many thin; 
crept in among our plain Friends,—pictur 
and costly ornaments, and furniture of house 
as well as costly apparel. I need say no moi 
Thou sees the inconsistency with our ho 
profession, and the example our dear Lo: 
left us; who, though He was Lord of t] 
whole universe, came in the form a servan 
and denied himself of all worldly glory; at 
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.dwe as a people in the beginning. O! 
i}riend, I know thou, with me, prays for 
formation among us; and pray for me, 
}/ I may be faithful to the discoveries of 
|;. I believe new things will be made 
(wwn to us, and the latter house will shine 
seater splendor than the first, after [being ] 
“ed and purified, as gold seven times tried. 
Thy very affectionate friend, , 
Sornia Huns.” 


| 
iouse Sparrow (Passer domesticus.)—The 
bi nt introduction of this interesting and use- 
ttle foreigner to Boston, with a view to 
‘aaturalization aud domestication through- 
our New England States, appears, T opine, 
; fair way of accomplishment, and to call 
“some notice and gratulation. Although 
seannot restrict him to city life, it is cer- 
a that he will instinctively discover for 
«self locations suitable to his peculiar habits 
economy. Already he has appeared in 
ae of the suburban towns. In passing a 
i: days since through one of the most fre- 
snted streets of this village, J was unex- 
tedly surprised and gratified in recogniz- 
a merry party of six of our new English 
tonds of both sexes; some picking out the 
f digested grain among the horse drop- 
gs on the road; others, merrily chirping 
)d arranging their toilets on the trees of an 
)acent pear orchard, among which a quan- 
iy of loose stable litter had been strewn; in 
h circumstances they appeared to be quite 
|dhome and vastly enjoying themselves. He 
a social, bold, cunning and gregarious bird ; 
,mestic, yet impatient of restraint, and his 
jquacity and pugnacious disposition: are at 
joes quite amusing, and if successfully ac- 
ymated, we may expect eventually to find 
ym generally dispersed among our villages 
ad farmsteads, as well as on the crowded 
yeeets of our cities, where his presence may 
) encouraged and his person protected by 
ise and salutary laws. Some little attention 
his natural wants during our usually severe. 
jad protracted winters, when the earth is 
jpund by frost or enveloped with snow, in 
ae shape of a few daily handfuls of grain 
iad a snug shelter under the eaves of the 
arn or outhouse, would, I apprehend, be the 
jxtent of his demands on our sympathies, 
jad with his cheerful company and active ser- 
jice during the ensuing season in extermina- 
»ng those insectivorous pests of the garden 
jad orchard, the curculio, cankerworm (et 
wi generis), would be found an ample remu- 
yeration, and a more plentiful supply of sound 
spples and luscious plums we might expect as 
me of many other beneficial results —J. 2. 
Yollette, Somerville, Mass. 


it 


‘ Selected. 
| Ip parents rightly discharged their duty 
jowards their children, it might go a great 
way together with their own good examples, 
m making religious impressions upon them, 
as well as influencing them to perform their 
Buty towards their parents. But, through 
she failure of parents in both these respects, 
{ believe thousands of children have been lost, 
Sut of which number I will not exclude, many 
"ee the compass of our Society. Abraham 
for his faithfulness, is called 

God; and God.gives this character of him, “I 


the friend of; 


and tell their sons, sitting down, rising up, 


their life. David instructed his son to keep 
the law of God; and we find, on the other 
hand, though Eli reproved his sons; yet be- 
cause he did not restrain them, the judgment 
of God came upon him. It most plainly ap- 
pears, how great, how absolute, and how in- 
dispensable a duty lies upon parents towards 
their children, in order to their instruction in 
the way and fear of the Lord, by command- 
ing, instructing, correcting, restraining, ad- 
monishing, and keeping them in subjection 
from their childhood all in due measure, time, 
and place, as the different occasions may re- 
quire. JosppH PIKE. 


Underground Flowers.—A vegetable curios- 
ity, met with in New Zealand, has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Taylor, says the Scientific Re- 
view, in whose honor it has been named Dac- 
tylanthus Taylori. He describes the plant as 
a parasite, which attaches itself to the roots, 
and not like others to the branches of trees. 
Tt has no leaves, but the stalk is covered with 
brown scales; the petals of the flower are 
slightly tinged with pink in the centre ; but, 
in general, they are of a dirty white or brown 
color, and transparent; the stamens are white; 
the flowers have a strong smell, party fra- 
grant, though earthy and unpleasant. This 
plant forms a large excrescence in the root of 
the Tataka pittosorum, which is covered with 
worts; these increase and become buds, A 
dozen or more flowers are often on one stem. 
He first met with it in the mountains near 
Hikurangi. Nairn found a similar parasite 
in the forest at the base of Mount Taranaki; 
this was also attached to the root of a tree, 
and had a number of flowers upon it of a 
light blue color. Mr. Williamson afterwards 
gave Taylor another specimen which he found 
in clearing some ground. The whole plant 
and flowers were entirely covered with veg- 
etable mould; the stem between the bracts 
was of arusty brown; there were twenty-five 
flowers open at once. Another excrescence 
had eighteen. He states that the odor of one 
plant was something like that of a ripe melon, 
whilst the other had a disagreeable earthy 
smell.— Living Age. 


———»>+e——_ 
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Selected. 

Not finding in his intercourse with differ- 
ent professors of religion, that comfort and 
settlement which he longed for, he continued 
to live in retirement ; and when all hope of 
help from man was gone, and he had nothing 
‘outward to look to, he heard a voice, as in the 
secret of his soul, saying, “There is one, even 
Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.” 
When I heard it, he says, my heart did leap 
for joy. Then the Lord let me see why 
there was none upon the earth that could 
speak to my condition, namely, that I might 
give him all the glory. For all are concluded 
under sin, and shut up in unbelief, as I had 
been, that Jesus Christ might have the pre- 
eminence; who enlightens and gives grace, 
faith and power. Thus when God doth work, 
who shall let it? This I knew experimentally. 
My desires after the Lord grew stronger, and 
zeal in the pure knowledge of God and of 
‘Christ alone; without the help of any man, 


«now him, that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall 
ikeep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 

udgment.” And Israel was repeatedly com- 


5 


> 


‘book or writing. For though I read the 


the house, and on the wayside, to keep the|spirit. 
law of the Lord, and fear him all the days of|and let me se 
and eternal, surpassing 
men have in the natural state, or can get by 
history or books.—Memoir of George Fox. 


manded, diligently to teach their children; He who hath the key did open, and as the 
in|Father of Life drew me to his Son by his 


Then the Lord gently led me along, 
e his love; which was endless 
all the knowledge that 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
As our Subscribers will observe, the present 


number concludes the Forty-third volume of 


«The Friend.” In reminding our readers 
that the time of making the annual payments 
has again come round, it is proper to remark 
that the promptness with which the amounts 
were generally paid a year ago, has been a 
source of satisfaction to the Contributors, be- 
sides facilitating their financial operations. 
While preparing to enter upon a new volume, 
we would query with our friends whether, 
by an effort on their part, the circulation of 
“Phe Friend,” particularly among our mem- 
bers in the West, might not be considerably 
increased. 

The terms, it will be remembered, are $2.00 
per annum when paid in advance. 

We append herewith a list of Agents to 
whom applications may be made, and who 
are authorized to receive payment for “The 
Friend.” 

Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin W. Passmore, Concordville, Dela- 
ware county. 
William P. Townsend, West Chester. 
Thomas-Conard, West Grove. -- 
Joshua B. Pusey, London Grove. 
George Gilbert, Yohoghany. 
Reuben Battin, Shunk P. O., Sullivan Co. 
New Jersey. 
Joel Wilson, Rahway. 
New York. 
Henry Knowles, Smyrna. 
Alfred King, Ledyard, Cayuga county. 
Ohio. © 
Micajah M. Morlan, Salem. 
Daniel Williams, Flushing. 
Asa Garretson, Barnesville. 
Benjamin D. Stratton, Winona. 
James W. McGrew, Smithfield. 
James R. Kite, Pennsville. 
Dr. Isaac Huestis, Chester Hill. 
Parker Hall, Harrisville. 
Jehu L. Kite, Damascoville. 
Indiana. 
Jobn Bell, Richmond. 
Towa. 
Joseph Hall, Springdale. 
Nathan Warrington, Coal Creek. 
Great Britain. 
Joseph Armfield, No. 1 South Place Finsbury 
Pavement, London. 
Richard Hall, Waverton Wigton, Cumber- 
land, Eng. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forpign.—On the 10th inst. the members of the two 
Houses of Parliament were released from attendance. 
In the Queen’s speech, which was read on this occasion, 
she refers to the recent outbreak of war between France 
and Prussia, and declares that her best exertions had 
been used to avert this great calamity, and that she will 


‘Scriptures, that spake of Christ and of God, 
yet I knew Him not but by revelation; as 


make every fitting endeavor to check the operation of 
causes leading to the enlargement of the area of the con- 
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flict, and shall contribute, if opportunity offers, to the 
early restoration of peace. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
to five and a half per cent. 

The Orange celebration at Londonderry on the 12th, 
was attended with much violence. There were a num- 
ber of desperate affrays in which many persons were 
more or less injured. 

On the assembling of the Corps Legislatif in Paris, 
great dissatisfaction was expressed with the Ollivier 
Ministry, and a vote.of want of confidence passed almost 
unanimously. They immediately tendered their resigna- 
tion, and the Empress regent then requested Count 
Palikao to form a new ministry. It is constituted with 
Palikao Chiefand Minister of War, La Tour d’Auvergne, 
of Foreign Affairs, Jerome David and seven other per- 

sons. The policy of the’ new ministry was announced 
to be a vigorous prosecution of the war until the Prus- 
sians were expelled from France. The Chambers 
promptly responded to their request for authority to 
contract a loan of 1,000,000,000 francs; that the bills} 
of the Bank of France be made a legal tender; that the 
bank shall not be obliged to redeem them in gold or 
silver, but that the paper circulation of the bank be 
limited to 1,000,000,000 francs, of which 800,000,000 
francs be applicable to the uses of the government. Im- 
mediate measures were taken for fortifying Paris, and 
for sending supplies and fresh troops to the army on the 
frontiers. The tone of the French press which a week 
since indicated despondensy and alarm, has become 
more confident and resolute. 

After the disastrous defeat of the French forces on 
the 6th inst., there appears to have been a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. General McMabon’s army re 
treated at first to Nancy, and afterwards when the Prus- 
sians reached that place to Toul, twelve miles nearer 
Paris. General Frossard’s corps fell back to Metz, 
where there is said to be a large concentration of French 
troops under the command of Marshal Bazaine. They 
are confronted by a Prussian army under Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, but it seemed doubtful whether the 
French would be attacked at Metz, If the more soutbern 
army under the Crown Prince destroys the railway com- 
munications between Metz and Paris, the French posi- 
tion at the former place it is thonght would be unten- 
able except for a garrison of defence. Strasbourg has 
not been attacked but is invested by a beseiging army. 

The losses of the French in the battles of the 6th inst. 
are understood to:be much heavier than first reported. 
Frossard’s corps, on the Saar, was dispersed and many 
thousand prisoners captured. All the members of the 
staff of McMahon were either killed or wounded. Stores 
of all kinds, and military trains, fell into the hands of 
the Prussians. The WHerald’s correspondent, who was 

present at the battle of Worth, says that the French 
abandoned every thing and fled, leaving behind them 
their killed, wounded and prisoners, numbering 20,000 
out of 50,000 engaged. Marsbal McMahon, in his report 
to the emperor, says he was attacked and overpowered 
by greatly superior numbers. 

The French Baltic feet have advanced to bombard | 
Kiel and Stralsund. 

A dispatch from Rome of the 8th, says: “The last of 
the French army of occupation left Civita Vecchia to- 
day for Marseilles and the seat of war.” 

A decree of amnesty has been published by the 
Spanish goverament, pardoning all political offences 
committed within the last two years. A manifesto has 
been issued by the leaders of the republican party, de- 
manding the convocation of the Cortes and the revision 
of the monarchical clause of the constitution. The 
manifesto counsels calmness and subordination as the 
only guarantee of success. Revolutionary movements 
of a formidable character have recently occurred in 
Italy as well as in Spain. Proclamations establishing 
republics in both countries are daily expected. 

On the 15th inst. many dispatches were received from 
the seat of war. One sent to Berlin by the king of 
Prussia says: “ A great battle was fought at Metz yes- 
terday, and we were again victorious.” The emperor 
Napoleon, in his dispatch dated at 10 p.m. of the 14th, 
says: “The army commenced to cross to the left bank 
of the Moselle, this morning. Our advance guard had 
no knowledge of the presence of any force of the enemy. 
When half of our army had crossed over, the Prussians 
suddenly attacked in great force, After a fight of four 
hours they were repulsed with great loss to them.” 
From these and other dispatches it appears that the 
French had determined to leave Metz in the charge of a 

garrison, and fall back to some line of defence nearer 
Paris, when the battle referred to occurred. It also 


sent his dispatch he was at Verdun, many miles west of 


Metz. 

The French admit that the Prussians pay the country 
people for all supplies. 
English and Belgium journals is prohibited in Paris. 
The force for the defence of Paris is computed at 130,000 
men. Six hundred guns have been mounted on the de- 
fences. The press in every part of France denounce all 
overtures for peace until the Prussians are driven across 
the frontier. Hundreds of German families have been 
expelled from Paris. 


A dispatch from Palermo announces the arrest of 


Mazzini. He had just landed from Genoa. 

London, 8th mo. 15th.—Consols, 914. U.S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 87; of 1867 85; ten-forties, 84. 

Liverpool. — Middling uplands cotton, 8gd. a 83d. ; 

Orleans, 83d. a 9d. California white wheat, 10s. 10d. 
per 100 lbs. 
Unirep Srares.—Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 
432. Cholera infantum, 100; marasmus, 31; old age, 13. 
Miscellaneous.—The following are the custom receipts 
for the week ending 8th mo. 6th: New York, $2,906,000; 
Boston, $336,827 ; Philadelphia, $290,900; Baltimore, 
$194,467—total, $3,637.794. 

A nugget of one hundred and six pounds, containing 
ninety-seven pounds of gold and nine of quartz, was 
found near Auburn, California, a short time since. 

The interments in New York for the week ending on 
the 13th inst., numbered 757. 

The census of Chicago shows a total populatien of 
306,605, which includes 3617 colored persons. 

Admiral Farragut died on the 14th inst., at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., aged seventy years. ° 

The Kansas Pacific railroad has been completed to 
Denver, Colorado. It begins at St. Louis and passes 
through Jefferson, Lawrence and Topeka, skirting the 
Smoky Hill fork of the Kansas river until it reaches the 
centre of Colorado. Itis to be continued from Denver 
to a junction with the Central Pacific at Fort Buford. 

Copper mining bas ceased to pay in the Lake Superior 
region, and the Cliff, one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful of the mines, has suspended operations. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 117. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1142; ditto, 5-20’s, 1865, 111; ditto, 
10-40, 108. Superfine State flour, $5.25 a $5.65; shbip- 
ping Ohio, $5.85 a $6.20; finer brands, $6.50 a $9.40. 
White Tennessee wheat, $1.65; amber do., $1.50 a 
$1.60; amber western, $1.45 a $1.48; No. 2 Milwaukie 
spring, $1.29; mixed spring, $1.02 a $1.04. State oats, 
60 a 62 cts.; southern, 51 a 55 cts. Yellow corn, $1.04 
a $1.06 ; western mixed, 88 a 91 cts. Middling uplands 
cotton, 193 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.50 
a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $8.75. Indiana and Ohio 
red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; white do., $1.46 a $1.50. 
Yellow corn, $1 a $1.05; western mixed, 94 a 98 cts. 
Old oats, 58 a 62 cts.; new, 51 a 53 cts. Clover-seed, 
$8.50 a $9.. Timothy, $4.50 a $5.50. The arrivals 
and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, 
numbered 2700 head. Extra sold at 9a 9} cts.; fair to 
good, 63 a 8 cts., and common 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. 
Sales of 15,000 sbeep at 5 a 5} cts. per lb. gross and 
3000 hogs at $13.50 a $13.75 per 100 los. net. Chicago. 
—No. 2 wheat, 95 cts. No. 2 corn, 70 cts. Oats, 38} 
cts. Rye, 70a 72cts. Barley, $1.10 a $1.13. 


Erratum.—In last number of ‘‘ The Friend,” p. 404, 
Ist column, 34th line from bottom, for 1744, read 1774. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from James Heald, O., $2, vol. 44; from 
Jesse Cope and Amos Cope, Pa., $2 each, vol. 44; from 
David J. Brown, Philada., $2, vol. 44; from Alfred 
King, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 44, and for Susan King, Geo. 
Baker, Samuel Simkin, Francis Armistead, Gilbert 
Weaver and Abiel Gardner, $2 each, vol. 44; from 
Margaretta T. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Nicholas 
Newlin, Oxford, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Wm. P. Town- 
send, Agt., Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Henry Knowles, Agt., 
N. Y., for Dan’! Peckham, David Naramore, and Joseph 
Collins, $2 each, vol. 44, for Henry A. Knowles, Io., $2, 
vol. 44, and for Abr’m A. Knowles, Mich., $2, vol. 44; 
from Reuben Battin, Agt., for Geo. Kilmer, lo., $4, to 
No. 44, vol. 41, and tor Jane W. Knight, Pa., $2, vol. 44; 
from Susannah Marriott, Stanfordville, N. Y., $2, vol. 
44, and for Phebe Bowerman, $2, vol. 44. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Ninth month. i : 
Applications for admission may be made to 


seems that the engagement, though sanguinary, was 

indecisive, and the French probably continued their re- 

treat after sustaining severe losses. When Napoleon 
; os 


Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St. 
Richard Cadbury, No. 221 Chestnut St. 
James Whitall, No. 410 Race St. 


The sale and circulation of|the 20th instant, at 10 o’clock. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 14th of 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Commitrrun on INSTRUC} 
will be held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day morn 


Cuarius J, ALLEN, | 


8th mo. 9th, 1870. Cler; 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORE 

3 PERSONS. 

Teachers are wanted for the Men’s and Wom 

Schools, to open about the 1st of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 

Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St- 

Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St. 

Epbraim Smitb, No. 1013 Pine St. 

George J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the four Mont 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be re-opened after 
summer vacation, on the lst.of the Ninth month. 
Boys’ School on Cherry street above Highth St., is un 
the care of Zepedee Haines, as Principal. The Gi 
School on Seventh street below Race St., is under 
care of Margaret Lightfoot. 

There are also Primary Schools in one of the roc 
of Friends’ Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth < 
Noble streets, and in the Boys’ school building 
Cherry street, in which provision is made for the car¢ 
apmentary instruction of children who are too young 
attend the priacipal schools. 

_The attention of Friends residing in this city and 
fmeighborhood, is particularly invited to these sei 
naries. In the principal schools their children may 

joy the advantages of a liberal education, embracin 
considerable variety of the more useful branches. 
study at a very moderate cost, while in the prim: 
schools the pupils are well grounded in those of a m 
elementary character. 

It is desirable that applications for the admission 
children should be made early in the session, and tl! 
parents returning children to the schools should st 
them at the beginning of the term. 


ya 


WANTED. 
A female teacher for the Boys’ Select School, Phi 
delphia. Apply to 
James Smedley, No. 415 Market St. 
Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 
Rebecca W. Kite, No. 459 North Fifth 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH] 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortHt 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrur, Cl 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Str 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Dinp, on the 24th of Third month, 1870, Druir 
wife of Benjamin Bundy, aged nearly 67 years, an 
teemed member of Shortcreek Monthly and Cone 
Particular Meeting, Ohio. A few days before her 
cease she said sbe hoped her sins were forgiven } 
On being asked if she felt comfortable, she said she 
nothing in her way, leaving to her friends and conn 
tions the comfortable hope that she was prepared 
her change. 

, at his residence in Pennsbury, Chester cout 
on the 15th of Fifth month, 1870, Cuarues L. Scort 
the 39th year of his age, a member of Kennet Mont 
Meeting of Friends. For four years he had been suf 
ing with disease, which be bore with much patie 
and resignation, and near the close was able to s 
through Divine mercy, “ All is well, I have made 
peace, and am ready when my good Lord and Sav! 
calls for me.” 

, at his residence in Germantown, on the ever 
of the 2nd of Seventh mo., 1870, Joan Jonns, in the 
year of his age, an esteemed member of Frank! 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was sustained in 
markable patience and submission, through sey 
|weeks of very acute suffering. And his friends 
comforted in believing he has entered into everlas' 
rest, with those who have come out of great tribulat 
whose robes have been washed and made white in 
{blood of the Lamb. 

, Seventh month 25th, 1870, Crayton News 
of Springfield, Burlington county, New Jersey, in 
74th year of his age. 


~~" WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


